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REPORT OF THE COAL COMMISSION 


On January 15th, in accord with the terms of the law creating it, the 
Federal Coal Commission submitted its first report addressed to the President 
and the Congress, The report is confined almost entirely to bituminoys coal, 
and is in large part a summary of data which have been contained in various une 
official documents. Its analysis of the problem, however, is important because 
it indicates the general approach which the Commission is making to its task. 


Tha relative importance of the two industries is shown by the following para- 
graph from the report: 


"The capital invested, according to the rough figures of the census, is 
$2, 230,000,000, of which $430,000,000 is invested in the anthracite region and 
the remainder in the bituminous fields. There are only 174 producers of an- 
thracite and 8 of these control over 70 per cent of the annual output, while 
there are at least 6,000 commercial producers of soft coal, to say nothing of 


thousands of wagon mines and country coal banks. These producers operate 9,000 
commercial mines." 


The figures adopted by the Commission, showing the consumption of bi- 
tuminous coal by percentages, are as follows: Railroads, 28; Industrials, 25; 
Coking, 15; Domestic, 10; Iron and Stoel, 7; Public Utilities, 7; Export, 44 
Mines, 2} Bunkers, 2, ‘Tho 14 ner cent of bituminous product and two-thirds of 
tho anthracite are handled by about 88,000 retail dealers, who receive coal in 
carload lots and deliver in small quantities. 


The Commission states that it has under way a thorough examination of 
the profits of production and distribution of coal, but that the full figures 
for the past ten-year period are not yet at hand, A preliminary statement is 
madc, however, concerning speculation and what is known as the "spot mark", as 
follows: "How many there ere we do not vet know, but there are certain mines 
which contract a part of their potenti*l output, say 60 per cant, reserving the 
balance for spot coal, These operators guard themselves against car shortage 
by clauses which compel them to fill their contracts only in nroportion to the 
relative cor supply. So in recent years when speculators with contracts sould 
get only a partial sunply of cars they would use only the 60 per cent of avail- 
able cars for daliveries upon their contracts, while the other cars would be 
usod for snot coal ~ that is, they ororate their contracts with the sole purpose 
of having freo coal for a higher spot market." 


“The Commission announces its purpose to report from time to time its 
findings of fact rather than to attempt to state all its findings together at 


| 
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the conclusion of its investigation. Another important announcement is the 
Commission’s declaration that it will thoroughly investigate the charges of 
suppression of civil liberties in Logan County, West Virginia, Somerset County, 
Pennsylvania, and elsewhere, "We will investigate", the report states, "and 
report upon the methods used by union miners to organize these fields and the 
methods used by the operators to prevent such organization." Such assurance 
from the Commission has been eagerly awaited by persons informed concerning 
the West Virginia situation. 


To the fact now well known that the bituminous mining industry is very 
much overdeveloped, the report adds the statement that even in times of maximum 
demand the mines do not as a whole work full time. Commenting on overdevelop- 
ment the Commission states: "The difference between 1910 and 1921 may be 
viewed by the consumer of bituminous coal somewhat as follows: The manufac- 
turer who bought 10,000 tons of steam coal in 1910 paid for the year’s lebor 
of 13 1/3 mine workers, whereas if he bought the same amount of coal in 1921 
he paid the wages of nearly 16 mine workers. This plainly is not progress, 
but the mistake must not be made of blaming the miner for a decreased output, 
for the average minor’s daily output in 1921 was 4 1/5 tons, taking the 8,000 
commercial miners, large and small, in the United States, and in 1910 his 
daily output was about 3 1/2 tons, although this difference is attributable in 
part to the increased use of machines. But in 1910 the average bituminous 
coal mine was operating 217 days as against 149 days in 1921," ‘The Commission 
is studying, with a view to determining their relative importance, the follow- 
ing causes which contribute to overdevelspment: "The policy of railroads to- 
ward encouraging the npening of new mines and new mine fields as sources of 
revenue; car distribution rules that permit, if they do not encourage, larger 
capacity than the market obviously requires; the opening of new mines by large 
consumers; the establishment of freight rates that encourage the development 
of new fields; shifts in centers of consumption that abandon old fields and 
encourage new fields; the difference between union and non-union wage costs} 
large scale suspensions in the unionized fields; and irregularity of demand." 


The Commission frankly accepts the responsibility placed upon it by 
law to canvass the mors fundamental problems of the industry: "The inquiry 
involves the whole question as to what is best for the people, free competi- 
tion, government or private ownership, regulation or control in the coal in- 
dustry. Should the operators in given areas be permitted to combine so that 
the low-cost mines would furnish the product to the people and the high-cost 
mines kept in abeyance to meet an emergency, properly regulated as to price 
and profit by some governmental agency, or should this prime necessity of life 
and business be left wholly to open competition in the market? ... It may 
be that both private property in an exhaustible resource and labor in a public 
service industry must submit to certuin modifications of their private rights, 
receiving in return certain guarantees and privileges not accorded to purely 
private business or persons in private employ." 


The Commission on January 2 and again on January 4 urged the Opera- 
tors and Miners Committee on Reorganization to exhaust every means of coming 
to a settlement and avoiding another coal strike on April 1, and suggested 
that in the event a new contract could not be agreed upon, the present agree- 
ment be continued until April 1, 1924. The telegram of January 2 concluded 
with the words: “Your agreement will spare the Commission the necessity of 
fixing the blame for failure to adjust your differences." An agreement between 
the operators and miners has just been announced. 


— 
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THE WEST VIRGINIA OPERATORS’ DEFENSE 


Just prior to the issuance of the Coal Commission’s first report, the 
operators of southern West Virginia presented to the Commission an elaborate 
statement of their case. This statement sketches the development of the in- 
dustry and attempts thus to explain the conditions which have arisen in the 
coal fields. The statement declares that the development of the mining indus- 
try in an onsettled and mountainous country made it necessary for the operator 
to carry his workmen with him and to provide them with "houses, food, clothing, 
water supniv, light, medical attention, sanitation, and later, roads, schools, 
churches, recreation and amusement," The operators insist that the closest and 
most friend!v relations obtained and obtain today between them and their em- 
ployes. In many cases the employers of today were formerly employes. The oper- 
ators assert that not only have they fostered happy and contented community 
life, but they have built up a modern school system in place of one which pro- 
vided instrustion by poorly qualified and poorly paid teachers for only two or 
three months of the year. Churches have grown up under similar auspices. 


The blame for all the labor troubles in West Virginia is placed by the 
operators on the United Mine Workers of America, who have exerted themselves 
unrelentingly to organize the West Virginia fields. Documents are cited to show 
that union operators put pressure on the Mine Workers to organize the non-union 
fielis in order to put an end to destructive competition from these fields, 

The understanding reached between the union operators and the United Mine Work- 
ers is called 4 conspiracy, although no attempt is made to show that it consti- 
tuted a conspiracy in the legal sense, that is to say, an effort to accomplish 

a lawful purpose by unlawful means or to accomplish an unlawful purpose by any 
means. The charge is supplemented by a number of specifications of crimes pare 
ticipated in by representatives of union labor. 


So far as the objective facts are concerned, this statement of the West 
Virginia operators appears to be substantially eccurate. Much of the signifi- 
cance of the statement, however, is in the assumptions underlying it. One 
could hardly find a franker statement of the mechanistic philosophy of business 
resting upon the unrelieved operation of the law of supply and demand. "Tho 
price was forced", says the statement, concerning war time conditions, “by ure 
gent buyers to unheard of heights." Againt "The inexorable law of supply and 
demand commenced to work." And again: "Wa have received modest prices except 
whe. a world upheavel created conditions beyond our control." And yet agains 
the "wide-snread curtailment in production naturally and inevitably results in 
unduly hich vrices to the consumer, for the coal being produced, because consue 
mers become panic stricken and bid against each other for the available supply." 
All this is meraly formal recognition of the principle that the price of coal 

is wholly » function of the necessities of the people and the abundance or 
scarcity of the supply. Yet when the conduct of the middlemen who market the 
coal is in question, the operators say, with reference to the high prices of 
1920: “At this critical time, the gambling middlemen, at home and abroad, de- 
scended upon this distressing situation and created panic and prices which 

have shamed the industry." 


OIL AND DIPLOMACY 


there are three broad petroleum areas now known in the worlds one which 
includes the seven oil fields 1» the United States; a second in the Caribbean 
bas'a which includes Mexico, Central America, Colombia afd Venezuela; a third 
in the Caspian-Black-Sea-Hastern Mediterrancan region, which includes scuthern 
Russia, scuthwostern Siberia, Mesopotamia and Palestine. It is estimated that 
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the original oil content of these three fields is roughly ten billion barrels. 
If an allowance of ten billion barrels is made for undiscovered resources, we 
have a total of forty billion barrels of original deposits, one-fourth of 

which belonged to the United States. Of the ten billion, however, which belong- 
ed to the United States, approximately one-half has been used up, Hence Mex- 
ico, with an estimated four and one-half billion barrels, falls not far behind 
the actual present oil resources of the entire United States. In Mexico is 
found one of the greatest single oil fields in the world, Northern South 
America is estimated to have 5,730,000,000 barrels, and Persia and Mesopotamia 
5,820,000,000 barrels. 


Because of the presence of petroleum in large quantities in seven 
different areas in the United States, some of which have been only partially 
exploited, it might be assumed that petroleum resources are not a major concern 
for American industry. It is estimated, however, that the Appalachian field is 
nearly three-fourths exhausted, the so-called Lima-Indiana field almost entire- 
ly exhausted, the Illinois field about two-thirds exhausted, the Mid-Continent 
field (including Kansas, Oklahoma, northern Texas, northern Louisiana) a little 
less than one-half exhausted, the Gulf field about one-third exhausted, the 
California field a little more than one-third exhausted. Only the Rocky Moun- 
tain field, whose proved resources are low, is comparatively new and unexploit- 
ed, Mr, Joseph E. Pogue, one of the best authorities on power resources in the 
United States, states that "the resource situation is serious if not critical" 
and that "the rate of extraction of American petroleum must soon slow down", no 
matter what the unmined supply may be assumed to be. ("Economics of Petrole- 
um", page 20) More efficient methods of mining and a more economical use of 
oil for a given unit of power may be expected to offset in considerable measure 
the decline in output. About three years ago the president of the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey estimated that in 1925 the requirements of the petroleum 
industry in the United States would approximate 650 million barrels, which is 
220 million barrels more than the requirements of 1919. This is very far in 
excess Of the most optimistic estimate of the production of our own oil fields. 


Mr. David White, of the U. S. Gsological Survey, was authority for the 
statement in 1920 that ownership of underground oil reserves rests in the 
governments in Bolivia, Costa Rica, France, Venezuela, South Africa, etc., and 
in part in Argentina, Australia, British Guiana, Colombia, Hcuador, India and 
Trinidad, At that time movements were reported further to vest oil rights in 
the state as in progress in Colombia, Dominican Republic, Mexico, Roumania and 
Russia. Many states undertake definitely to exclude aliens from control of 
oil supplies. (See "Petroleum Resources of the World", Annals of the American 
Academy, May, 1920) 


The aggressive policy of Great Britain with reference to petroleum is 
indicated by Mr. White (in the same article) who says that the British Govern- 
ment “has established a petroleum administrations owns a controlling partner- 
ship with veto powers on the board of directors in the Anglo-Persian oil com- 
pany, which controls the oil resources of the greater part of Persia; gives 
financial assistance to its nationals engaged in oil development and is in 
every possible way promoting the acquisition by companies under British control 
or companies exclusively British, of oil reserves in all countries, including 
our own.” 


Thus the importance of oil as a factor in determining international 
relationships is at once apparent, The war greatly stimulated interest in 
petroleum, not only ty accentuating its importance, but by calling attention 
to the limitation in supply. Again quoting Mr. Pogue, it appears "that in 1917 
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tho United States exercised political (or territorial) control over 67 per cent 
of the pe’roleum produced throughout the world, and commercial (financial) con- 
trol over 4 slightly greater part, 72 per cent. Proportions of substantially 
the same order of magnitude obtain for 1920." In addition to its own fields, 
thoie controlied predominantly by the United States are Mexico and Peru. The 
use of the terms "financial control" and "political control" interchangeably is 
of the ereatest significance. Surveying the changes in the political and com- 
mercial ran of the world during the Jast few years, Mr, Pogue finds that 

"there is an unmistakable correlation to be observed between the territorial 
adjustmerts and the unmined supplies of petroleum." ‘The exhaustion of nearly 
50 per cent of the original netroleum resources of the United States means that 
about sever-eighths of the estimated resources of the world now lie outside the 
boundarie. of the United States. Thus, while America has territorie] control 
of two-thirds of the worid’s actval production of petroleum, she has financial 
(and political) control over only about one-eighth of the resources. It is a 
maxim of international relations that a government uvadertakes to the full limit 
of its power to protect the property rights of its nationals in foreign coun- 
tries, in the light of these facts, it is not strange that there has been a 
tendency in the list few years, espaciallv among smaller independent countries, 
toward nationalizing petroleum resources. ‘his has been matched by keen 
rivalry among the greater powers for control of the petroleum resources in the 
eastern hemisphere. The acuteness of the present Near Hast controversy is ap- 
parently due even more to the existence of petroleum in Mesopotamia than to 

the extraordinarily grave human questions involved. 


Thus our controversy with Mexico over Article 27 of the Mexican Con- 
stitution is merely an incident in a Struggie that is substantially world-wide 
for the control of this all important natural resource. 


Mr, White’s comment on the subject is interesting in the light of 
the present contest in the Near Hast over the Mosul oil fields: "As the case 
now stands, our nationals are either distinctly or in effect shut out of the re- 
gions containing nearly one-half of the oil in sight in the rest of the world 

if the open door policy is not assured in the mandatory countries. ... An 
open door policy, in the mandatory countries, at least, is an economic neces- 
sity to the United States." (op. cit.) Concluding his discussion of the trend 
of the international oil situation, Mr. Pogue says (page 318): “As regards 

thi whole matter, the widest diversity of statement has been given publicity 

in all parts of the world, while a far-reaching diplomatic and Commercial game 
has been played behind the scenes." 


A FACTORY TURNED OVER 40 THE WORKEKS 


Hor tweaty-six years Henry A. Dix developed ana carried on successfully 
the manuiuciure of dresses and nurses’ uniforms until at present it has a turn- 
over of $1,000,000 per year. On December 26, 1922 he and his son withdrew from 
tho busines; and transferred it to the workers. This transaction was called a 

sule of tiu business to the employes. However, oy the unique terms of the 

sale the business will in reality purchase itself out of the net earnings and 


even during the time of this purchase part of these profits will go to the 
employes. 


' These are the terms of the transfers Six men who have been lung in the 
service of the company were designated by Mr. Dix to form the board of direc- 
tors of a new company incorporated as the Henry A. Dix and Sons Vorporation, 

On nuimination by these six directors a seventh 1s to be appointed. These men 
as the board of directors have taken over the $300,000 in material assets and 
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$250,000 in cash for working capital, No collateral was required, they have 
given only their notes, They own all of the voting stock. From the net earn- 
ings of the business 20 per cent is to go into surplus and 80 per cent into 
paying for the stock until it is all paid up. The members of the Board of 
Directors have full responsibility for the management of the business and they 
retrin their present salaried positions. Mr. Dix has accepted an honorary ad- 
visory relationship, so that the new owners may have the advantage of his long 
experience in the business. This gives him no hold upon the conduct of the 
business nor the disposal of the earnings and for his services he is to be paid 
fifty cents a year. 


So that the rank and file of the workers may share in the business, 
$150,000 in class A stock has been issued and is to be distributed among all 
employes who have served three years or more. It is to be distributed according 
to a sliding scale, ranging from $500 worth of stock allotted to all those who 
have been in the employ of the company for three years to $3,000 worth of stock 
for those who have been longest in the service of the firm. These employes 

will receive yearly as a fixed charge upon the earnings of the business, 20 

per cent of the amount of their stock. Of this 20 per cent, 80 per cent will 

be put aside to pay off the cost of the stock, and the remaining 20 per cent 
will be paid to the employe in cash, After the stock is paid up it will bear 

a 7 per cent dividend on a par value of $100. By way of illustration, this 
means that one of the employes who has been with the company just three years 
receives $500 worth of stock. Next December he will receive $100, and of that 
amount $80 will be applied to the purchase of the stock and $20 will be paid 

to him in cash to be disposed of as he wishes. This will continue until the 
stock is paid for and then it will bear the 7 per cent dividend. If the 

employe icaves before the stock is paid for he will receive in cash the amount 
that he ha: paid on it in this way. Arrangement has been made so that new 


employes couwiug into the service will receive stock on the completion of three 
years of work. 


Tuis unusual plan is only the culmination of a series of unprecedented 
industrial experiments put into effect by Mr. Dix. About 3 years ago he put 
his four plants, three in New Jersey and one in New York, on a five day weekly 
schedule, leaving the daily hours unchanged ~ 8 hours in New York, 9 hours in 
New Jersey — and found that the workers were in better condition and thut pro- 
duction increased on tnis schedule. No change was made in the wages of week 
workers and neither was the piece rate reduced so that the wages of the piece 
workers either remained the same or were increased with the increase of pro- 
duction, ‘Tne factories are closed down for two weeks each summer, employes 
receive vacation with pay and the plants are renovated, painted and put in per- 
fect order. No overtime is ever worked, orders are refused if they cannot be 
filled during che regular working hours. There is no unemployment. ven during 
the depression after tne armistice the Dix plants were kept running. Commenting 
On this Mr. vix said: "We decided our people couldn’t afford to be without 
work, SO Wye determincd to wake up goous for stock, We didn’t lay off a man, 

We didn’t ce.uce the number of hours. We didn': reduce the pay." (N.Y. Evening 
Post, 1/6/.3,) There has never been any contracting out of work, so that there 
has been nv possibility of sweatshup work. Wages have been equal to those paid 
by competitors and in acdition tne employes have received a bonus, as a means 

of distributiag tue profits. ‘this bonus nas ranged from 10 per cent to 37 1/2 
per cent of whe weekiy wage. There has been no reduction of wages and the peak 
war wages and the 37 1/2 per cent bonus have become tne regular wage. 


Wis. the transfer was announced Mr. Dix’s son M. H. Dix stated his 
father’s u.citude as follows: 
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"When my father began business twenty-seven years ago he said that 
workers eanerally got nothing except their wages for their services, and he 
felt that such a system was wrong. He felt that those who give their lives 
to building up a business for another man should have some share beyond that 
of mere wages in the concern which they helned to create. 

"From time to time he has tried to make changes which would recognize 
the human element in the success of a business concern. He shortened the 
working days and ran the place on a five-day week. He inaugurated a system of 
dividend profits so that the employes would share in the profits. 

"Even so our personal profits continued to grow, and my father decided 
that instead of acoumulating more, which we do not need, we should turn the 
whole thing over to those who have contributed to our success. He has now 
done that, instead of selling the business, as he had three times planned." 
(New York Evening Post 12/27/22). 


‘hea Dix plants have been inspected by several interested persons since 
this announcement was made and all agree that they are modern and in excellent 
condition in every respect, with due regard for safety devices, lighting, fire 
protection, cleanliness and sanitation, The plants are small, there are in 
all only about 400 employes in all four factories. There is a close personal 
relationship between the workers and the management in each instance. The 
employes are not members of the union and although this aroused some suspicion 
at first yet union officials have only good to say of Mr. Dix. An article in 
the New York Evening Post for January 6, 1923 quotes the statement of Mr. 
Benjamin Schlesinger, president of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Unicn on this point as follows: 


"We do not know Mr. Dix’s factories, but we believe he is sincere. 
Efforts +o vnionize the factories have been without success, because the 
workers had good treatment and did not need the union. There are a few men in 
the ladies’ garment industry who are as sympathetic as Mr. Dix undoubtedly is 
and who are giving good conditions to their workers. But good as that is, it 
is not hetving the industry as a whole to get good conditions. These few men 
have no influence on other manufacturers whom we have to fight every step in 
getting good conditions. We wish the Dix workers good success." 


It will be valuable to watch the results of this experiment, since its 
success or failure will tell what can be done in an individual concern. In 
the nature of the case it throws little light on the next constructive step 
which must be taken toward the reconstruction of industry as a whole. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE AMNESTY QUESTION 


A well known professor in an eastern theological seminary, who is at 
present in England, has written to President Harding in the interest of polit- 
ical prisoners, Because of its timeliness and the new light that it throws on 
the matter, the following is quoted from the letter, although there has been 
no opportunity to obtain permission to use the writer’s name: "I have tried to 
express to you the strong conviction which I find entertained on this subject 
by sober-minded men who support your administration and are conservative in 
their views on social matters. .. . I may say that during some months’ stay 
in Europe [I find that our attitude on this matter is doing much to discredit 
us among rignt thinking and sober-minded men in other countries, who are other- 
wise our friends, I sincerely trust that you will see your way to take prompt 
and effective action in this matter." 


— 


